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scending the activities of things. It was the conception of the unity 
resulting from Lotze's criticism of Substance that I tried to express 
by calling it " in the Many and of the Many," rather than beneath 
and behind the Many. But I can hardly think that Professor Wright 
quite appreciates this point, or meets my argument. 

His misapprehensions, however, seem to become more manifest 
in the concluding paragraphs of his criticism, as, e.g., when he charges 
me with regarding interaction as " a primitive datum of experience " 
and a " product of sense perception." Of course, I said nothing of 
the sort, and it ought to be clear, now at least, that I was referring 
throughout to the logical implications of admitted facts. Nor do 
I find that I have asserted any unity " existing self-evidently in the 
Many." What I did assert, for the reason stated, was that a unity 
of the universe needed no explanation or proof, but that it did not 
seem to me a valuable conception, or sufficient to establish any real 
Monism (p. 229). If this unity which goes without saying be, as 
Professor Wright holds, "a logical and metaphysical impossibility," 
— though I confess I cannot follow his proof of this, — so much 
the worse for Monism, which cannot validly be granted anything 
more. It is hardly worth disputing about, perhaps, but if Professor 
Wright seeks further information about this "possibility of inter- 
action," I may refer him to a fuller statement of my views in Riddles 
of the Sphinx, ch. X, §§ 20-23. M> on tne other hand, Monism demands 
more than this, and hypostasizes its unity, it reaches a One which 
is no longer compatible with the existence of the Many. And the 
reason is, as I indicated (p. 229), that as soon as we conceive the 
One as existing, even though eminenter, we inevitably construe its 
existence analogously to the existence which alone we know, viz., 
that of the Many. And then the Many become unnecessary and 
unmeaning. Hence it is with a reaffirmation of the warning against 
hypostasizing the " unity of the universe," a warning which, as his 
concluding paragraph shows, applies also to Professor Wright, that 
I would take leave of his stimulating criticism of my article. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

MORALITY AND RELIGION. 

With no desire to undertake the interpretation or defence of 
Professor Pfleiderer's theory of the relation of morality to religion, 
I yet wish to discuss, very briefly, the general position assumed by 
Professor Ritchie in her criticism of his article, contained in the 
November Review. 
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Professor Ritchie's position is that morality is independent of 
religion. Even if we could absolutely prove the non-existence of a 
Divine Mind, " yet no thoughtful man could then claim that he was 
released from the bond of duty, or that he could now approve of 
selfishness and fraud, of violence and cowardice." " Love, begin- 
ning in the mere altruistic instincts which man has inherited from 
brute-like ancestors, has its roots deep down in the hidden depths 
of our nature, and depends for its support on no theological or 
philosophical theory of the universe." "And so long as altruism 
exists, so long must man find his satisfaction, not in seeking his 
own things alone, but the things of others also." In other words, 
man's social affections are the basis of morality and the ground of 
obligation. Religion may be the outgrowth of morality, its fairest 
flower, but not its root. It is last, not first. 

In such a statement of theory there are two distinct problems 
which Professor Ritchie undoubtedly recognizes as distinct, but 
which she has not here sufficiently distinguished. They concern 
the historical, and the logical, relations of religion and morality. On 
the one hand, there is the theory that morality has arisen independ- 
ently of, and earlier than, religion and philosophy ; on the other, 
the belief that a logical analysis of the validity of moral obligation 
does not carry us beyond the limits of a purely empirical account 
of human nature. The acceptance of the former of these theories 
by no means necessitates the acceptance of the other; yet such is 
the assumption of Professor Ritchie's argument. After showing the 
actual morality of men who reject religion, she goes on to discuss 
the question whether their position is logically justifiable, or whether 
it is merely an amiable weakness on their part. Here there would 
seem to be a recognition of the distinctness of these problems, yet 
the logical proof again consists in merely asserting the actual social 
nature of man, apart from his theories of religion. There is no 
attempt to justify this social nature at the bar of reason. Yet such 
a rational justification is inseparable from a self-conscious morality. 
Conduct, in the strict sense of the term, only begins when man has 
passed out of the instinctive into the conscious stage, and has defi- 
nitely adopted an end of action. This conscious end of action may 
very well be the same as the earlier instinctive choice, but the fact 
that it is now adopted by a rational will, puts it upon a very different 
plane. Conscious adoption means insight into meanings and rational 
preference, hence a necessary inquiry into the grounds, or value, of 
instinctive preference. Granted the actual existence of an altruistic 
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impulse in human nature, and its priority in time to religious thought, 
we have yet to ask the ground for its conscious choice, as the ultimate 
good in man. Reason seeks the universal. In morals it seeks the 
ground on which one impulse in human nature is exalted above the 
rest, and made the universal rule of conduct. There is, thus, a prob- 
lem over and above the purely descriptive psychology of ethics, and 
it is in the solution of this problem that we must discover the true 
relation of religion and morality. 

This fundamental problem of conscious morality Professor Ritchie 
seems hardly to touch. So far as she does do so, her solution seems 
to be an appeal to the recognized survival of altruistic impulses in 
the struggle for existence. The facts of evolution point to the estab- 
lishment of altruism as one of the permanent gains of the process, 
as one of the fixed points in its course, if not its final goal. We 
give the primacy to our social affections, because they seem to be 
the permanent products of development, or because nature has so 
made us that we must recognize their intrinsic value. Their existence 
is thus their justification. We actually love and admire justice and 
benevolence ; therefore, we must all and ever continue so to do. 
Such a position virtually ignores the existence of any but the altruistic 
affections, or altruistic theories of morality. But there are selfish 
tendencies in human nature, and these tendencies are not always to 
be condemned, as even altruism must admit. They have as impor- 
tant a part to play in the economy of life as the social affections. 
Moreover, there are those who are willing to assert that the selfish 
affections are the supreme law in life, and that benevolence is good 
only in so far as consistent with selfishness. That is, it is possible 
to regard the interest of the one and the many as conflicting rather 
than as harmonious, as Professor Ritchie appears to do. In any 
case, this harmony is not to be taken for granted ; it demands proof. 
Utilitarians are apt to take the problem too easily and optimistically. 
It is impossible to slur over the discords in life. There exists in 
many cases at least an apparent conflict between the good of the 
individual and that of the race. When we come to such a case, it 
is imperative upon us to decide upon what grounds we are to make 
our choice. The crucial question arises as to the authority of the 
moral law. The individual has then to decide either to forego 
his own good for that of the race, — to deny self for the sake of 
others, — or he has to recognize the essential identity of his own 
interest with that of all, in spite of apparent difference. I claim 
that to do either he must have a philosophic or religious basis 
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for his conduct. Experience alone is unable to give us the neces- 
sary universal. 

I use the general terms religious and philosophical rather than 
any more definite names, because Professor Ritchie herself seems 
willing to discuss the subject on this broader basis. Morality is 
claimed as independent, not only of Theism, but of all theories as 
to the ultimate nature of things. The term religion I also wish to 
use in its broadest sense, as meaning man's personal relation to the 
Absolute, under whatever forms he may prefer to represent this 
Absolute. Religion would then differ from philosophy, in that it 
concerns the relation of the emotions and the will toward that which 
philosophy regards as the ultimate Reality. My thesis, then, is, that 
if the individual is to act morally in cases where there is apparent 
conflict between his own interests and those of others, he must have 
some philosophic theory as to his own relations to this world order, 
and a religious devotion of himself to the permanent good of this 
order. If he has no such unifying theory of the universe, he must 
logically remain forever shut up in his own individual isolation. If 
he has no such religious devotion to this order, he may refuse to 
act on that which he may know to be true. While morality, there- 
fore, may have arisen independently of religion (though such a 
theory I believe in fact to be a false abstraction), its rational justifi- 
cation can only be found in a religious view of a common world 

order - Norman Wilde. 

Columbia University. 

REPLY. 

I should like to notice just one point in Dr. Wilde's criticism of 
my discussion of Professor Pfleiderer's article. Dr. Wilde states that 
I regard the existence of the altruistic feelings as being their justifi- 
cation. Rather, I would say that altruism as an ultimate fact of 
human nature needs, and can have, no justification. Particular feel- 
ings, whether egoistic or altruistic, are justified, as they are shown 
to make for human weal. That we love and admire justice and 
benevolence, does not of itself show that we shall always continue 
to do so, but only that these are a part of our moral ideal now. If 
we imagine ourselves or others as at some future time not admiring 
these qualities, we look on the picture as one of moral deterioration. 
I do not question the existence of egoistic tendencies, or doubt that 
they often clash with altruistic ones. But this is merely to admit 



